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II. — On the so-called Attic Second Declension. 
Br FREDERIC D. ALLEN, 

PROFESSOR IN BAST TENNESSEE TTNIVERSITT. 

That those nouns in we which form their genitive in w are but 
a subdivision of those in oc, genitive ov, could not escape the 
notice even of the ancient grammarians, who in their classi- 
fications always had an eye to outward multiplicity more than 
to inner unity. The Alexandrine Theodosius assumed six and 
fifty declensions of nouns, of which the words in question 
form the seventeenth. But while he brings them under a 
separate ica»'9))', he says in the main quite correctly of them : 

" ra etc oq opofiara jXiTaTroiovvrtg 'Attikoi iiq wq koi to. TrapaXtiyovra t&v 
(j>(i>vt]evTU)v tic £ fitrafiaXKovm, Kkivovai Se iravTa Kara cnrofioXflv tov 

a' 6 Xfwc, TOV Xeti," and so on (Bekker's Anec. III. 984). 
Hence in our modern system of declensions this class of 
nouns has properly been assigned to the second, where in 
distinction from the common type it is called Attic. How 
far this designation is in place we shall hereafter inquire. 

I have found neither in special Greek grammars nor in the 
manuals of comparative grammar any satisfactory exposition 
of tlie origin of this form of declension. Even the best of 
the Greek grammars content themselves with little more than 
setting forth the forms in actual use, without any attempt at 
explaining tlieir genesis. The most definite statement is that 
of Kiihner in the new edition of his Ausfiihrliche Grammatik, 
1869. The substance of his remark is, that these words are 
formed by contraction, but he adds very little by way of proof 
or illustration. We shall find that Kiihner's notion is in the 
main well-grounded, though to one feature of his theory we 
shall be forced to take exception. 

The first thing which strikes us in attempting the analysis 
of these words, is that in place of the o of tlie second declen- 
sion stems, we have an w. We have therefore to deal with 
w-stems. But o^-stems of the second declension are at first 
view an anomaly. For the essential difference between the 
1st and 2d declensions is one of quantity, not of quality, 
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of stem-vowel. If the <» is original, that is, descended from a 
pre-Grecian d, then these stems belong properly to the first 
declension, and the words are but a phonetic variation of the 
masculines, in ac and j;c. Such a variation would not be in- 
conceivable, and would mainly coincide with the existing form 
of the words ; yet this view cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained. For, to say nothing of the feminines of the Attic 2d 
decl., which do not vary from the masculines, the close rela- 
tionship of the whole class to the 2d decl. is conclusively 
shown by such duplicate forms as vaoe, vtuQ. Accordingly we 
shall be prepared to find that these w-stems, as such, are 
not of liigh antiquity, but are secondary formations in some 
way derived from o-stems. 

The explanation of this w lies close at hand in a large class 
of these words, those namely in ewe. Aeiic, vemc are evidently, as 
Theodosius recognized, secondary forms of Xdoc, vaoc The short 
o has been lengthened, and the long d has been shortened and 
attenuated : in other words there has been an interchange of 
quantity between tlie two juxtaposed vowels. Such a shifting 
of quantity is a well-known phenomenon in Greek. It takes 
place only in hiatus, and always so as to turn a trochee into 
an iambus. Examples are the Attic genitive vtwQ for vaoQ, 
Ionic 'Arpt/Stw for Arptilao, ewe whilc for Doric aoe, ae. Epic ^oe 
(written eloc), irdXews for ttoXijoc, and many others. The 
hiatus is uniformly the effect of a consonant dropped out ; this 
consonant is either f ov j. In compensation for its loss either 
tlie foregoing or the following vowel is lengthened ; or what 
is more probable, the preceding vowel is in every case first 
lengthened, and this length may then, to facilitate pronunci- 
ation, be transferred to the following vowel.* The change of 
a into £ which accompanies its shortening before the o-sound 
is a dissimilation for partial relief of hiatus. Precisely so are 
we to understand the change of X56c into Xtcic- Kiihner's 
explanation of these forms (Ausf. Gram., vol. i., p. 316) is 

* Delbriick ( JJcfer ?Mf and Has Curtius' Gram. Studien, vol. ii.) denies this 
transfer, and thinks that th ■ ejected semi-vowel operates directly on the subse- 
quent vowel. But he fails to explain satisfactorily cases like IkstSo, 'uccrea, and va6s 
{ndvis), Miij, where the antocedent vowel is long by nature. 
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singularly perverse. His idea is that the vowels were first 
contracted into w, and that this to afterwards took, for some 
reason, an t before itself; thus, Xaoc, Xwc, Xefaic What could 
have led Kiihner to this conclusion I am at a loss to conceive. 
Surely he could not have thought to explain the accent of 
MtveXtwc etc., on such a supposition. MeveXtiog simply follows 
the accent of the primitive MtveXaoc, just as TrdXtwe that of 
5rdX»)oe. As for the genitive MeviXtw, its accent is in any case 
irregular (for MevtXaov would give us, treated according to 
K.'s process, MtvtXew) and must be explained by the influence 
of the nominative npon the otlier cases. But it is not simply 
in contract forms (TzepiwXovQ, TrepirrXov) that this influence is 
exerted ; it may undeniably be assumed in forms with shifted 
quantity as well ; in proof of which we need only call to mind 
the gen. plur. -nuXtuv. The reason of the accentuation M.eveXii» 
Theodosius comprehended perfectly : " mv ^Mot? TrpoTrapo^w.&^vat 

»/ e'v^eia, -rraaa -nTCxriQ 7rpoirapoS,vreTai" This Very unlucky thought 

of Kiihner scarcely needs refutation, and I should not have 
mentioned it, were it not that it emanates from so authoritative 
a source. The blunder is all the more surprising, since the 
author has elsewhere in the same volume (pp. 139, 180, 248) 
spoken with entire, correctness of the shifting of quantity 
(which he calls Vokalverschiehung^ in these and other words, 
of the synizesis frequent in tliem, and of their accent. 

This premised, it will be well to pass in review all the words 
of the Attic second declension, and bring to light whatever 
we can respecting their formation. And to obtain as secure 
a foothold as possible, we shall begin with those which are 
easiest of analysis, that we may have the benefit of their anal- 
ogy in treating of the more obscure. 

We saw in the examples of shifted quantity cited above that 
the hiatus was due to an ejected semi-vowel. We might nat- 
urally infer that the same would prove true of nouns in aoc, 
For that in vadc the a and o were together from the begin- 
ning no one will suppose. In this case we have not to look 
far for traces of the consonant. The Aeolic form vavoQ, found 
not only in Grammarians but in a Lesbian inscription, shows 
that it was f. That vaFoQ furthermore stands for vaa-PoQ is 
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rendered very probable by Curtius (Etymol., p. 29i) who com- 
pares the root • yec or roe, found in vc-ofiat and voa-roc. Thus 
the temple or dwellmg-place is tliought of as a place where 
we may go home, which is not surprising when we reflect that 
oIkoc is derived from a root vik ' enter.' If this supposition 
of Curtius be not true, then the root is yaf, and yalai stands 
for vaf-jb) just as koiw for Kafjw. A«dc people, with its com- 
pounds MeviXaoQ, etc., has also dropped a /, as is plain from 
the form given to the latter in certain Latin inscriptions, 
where we read Menelavus, Archelavus, and others. Moreover 
if Savelsberg is right in considering the proper name 'UXaog, 
'loXtwc, as a compound of Xaog, and in translating it " qui 
populum coercet," then we have the F attested in Greek as 
well, for on an Aegiuetan vase tlie name occurs in full, /lo- 
\afoQ : Priscian too testifies to a form AaPoKofwv. The root is 
\af as the u in German leit-te indicates. Some find the same 
root in jiamXeve, which they explain as " people-leader," like 
herzog. 

A third well known word of tiie same form is the substan- 
tive avwycwf halt, really only tlie neuter of an adjective 
aywyeaie, to which eiyewg, ttroytwc and other compounds are an- 
alogous. Here we have the collateral form avwyawv. Even 
yrj is but a shortened form of yaia. But ya'ia itself, as the 
comparison of otlier languages shows, has lost a f and was 
once yafja- It is remarkable that the same original stem 
gav I'uns through several languages with the double meaning 
of earth and ox. The Sanscrit stem gavja, identical with 
ours in form, is an adjective meaning bovine, but the primitive 
from which it is derived, gd (i. e. gau, nom. gdus'), means 
earth as well as ox. That the Gothic gavi, stum gauja (Germ. 
gau}, corresponding exactly in form and meaning with the 
Greek yaPja, is a different word, I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve, despite the unaltered g.* The history of our word in- 
side the Greek is at any rate avwyafjov, avuiyawv, avoiyaov, 
avwyewv. 

But tlie language has more than one way of disposing of 

• So Bopp, Vergl. Gram. I., p. 258. In the other meaning -the initial consonant 
has undery;one the regular change, hence our cow. 
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the objectionable ending aoc- Take for instance the adjectives 
hi^va'toe, Tpifiva'toe, etc., derived from/ica, that is, most probably, 
ixva'ia (Ionic ^I'ta). The word is of Phoenician origin, but 
that makes no difference to us. Besides Slfivcwc, rpifivetoQ, we 
have also, without the t , such forms as hi^vwQ, rpl^vwQ, well ac- 
credited.* Here instead of a transfer of quantity, contraction 
has taken place. Another example is adviac ever-flowing, 
found in Attic poets instead the Herodotean aeivaoc. The 
stem of this adjective is aei-vaf-o, as the verb vcuo with its 
-lEolic form vavm testifies. ^aFu> stands for avaf-to : the real 
root is snu. 'Ay/jpwe free from old age is contracted from 
ayripaoQ- The Consonant here ejected seems to have been o-, 
since the word is most naturally referred to the neuter sub- 
stantive stem yijpac. At any rate the a was short, and so an 
ayfipciot was impossible. 

In these two classes we have traced the Attic forms to stems 
in ao, and tliis for the most part to aPo. There are however 
others which point to a stem-form ofo. Such a one is the name 
of the island Kwc with its uiicontracted Homeric form K6u>g- It 
is extremely probable that this name is identical with the Latin 
cavus. The root is ku, which means both to be hollow and to 
swell, significations by no means conltradictory, since what is 
concave on the inside is convex on tlie outside. The Greek 
form of the adjective is Kofoe, preserved in the forms k6o£ and 
K&oc, cave, hollow ; this last by transfer of quantity gives us 
KoaiQ and by contraction Kwc. It is an instructive fact that the 
short form kwc was applied not only to the island, but also to a 
cave used as a prison in Corinth. f Kowc is related to KS>oq as 
Epic opowrr^c to yEXoiovrEc From Kwoe IS derived the adjective 
KojVoc, K';7oc, Ooan ; compare the Homeric (pripmv opta-KiiouTi. 

Similar to this is the word yaXug sister-in-law, which Homer 
has uncontracted, yaX6u>Q. The suspicion which naturally 
arises, that a F has been lost here as in Kdwc, and that yaXowc 
stands for yaXoPoc, is confirmed by the Slavonic zelva ; see 
Curtius, Etym. p. 164. The Greek word contains the suffix 

* Also Sifirovs, i. e. Sifiveos. For all these forms see Lobeck's Phrynichus, p. 554 
t Oa these words se3 Steph. Byz., s. v. /cm. Compare also Hesychius, s. vv 
Kws and K6ot, and Strabo, VIII. 367. 
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Fo; whether the preceding o is, as .Curtius thinks, a mere 
help-vowel or not, is indifferent to us. The Homeric adjec- 
tive ib>g alive, contracted from the vulgar ^wdc, belongs here. 
The Hesychian i;omov f; iovov shows that the earlier form was 
iofoQ. Zwov, that is ^ofiov, animal, is derived from this just as 
I'TTTrtoe from iWoc. The P in this word belongs, I am inclined 
to think, to the root, which in Sanscrit has the form g'iv. The 
accounts which I have seen of the origin of iau and z:woc do 
not however satisfy me, and I am inclined to assume a fuller 
form of the original root gjav, Greek djaf, Zap, and from it to 
explain ^(i/w, (^d/w (^ciw) and l^ofoQ* 

Another word, which does not appear in the nncontracted 
form, but of the origin of which there can be no doubt, is the 
substantive Trdrpwc uncle. This word wavers between the 2d 
and 3d declensions. Which of the two forms was the ori- 
ginal is seen from the Latin patruus, which stands for patrovos 
just as tuus, suus for tovos, sovos (Curt. Etym. 532, Schleicher 
Comp. 219). Patravas is therefore the Indogermanic form, 
derived from patar by the suffix va. The Sanscrit pitrivjas 
' uncle ' is a derivative of this, and corresponds in form precisely 
to Greek Trarpwioo that is TrarpoP-toQ. There is therefore no 
question that irarpoig stands for warpoPoQ, and we may safely 
assign to finrpwc mother- s brother a similar archetype fiarpoPog, 
and assume that it too once followed the second declension, 
although it has almost entirely passed over into the third. 

The same change we see beginning in the feminine axwg 
threshing-fioor, though here the best usage is still overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the second declension. A corresponding 
first declension form of this word is aKwr]. In this, Curtius 
(Etym., p. 524) recognizes, guided by the word SXev-pov, (yet 
more decisive would be the Hesychian gloss aXovd • dy^rf, 
KuTrptoi,) a stem Pa\oP-a. About a\u)Q he does not speak so 
definitely, but the analogy of the above mentioned forms 
leaves no doubt that this stands for Pa\oP-oz. The root PaXoP 
is that of the Latin volv-o : the o with which the e in cikevpov is 
identical, is an inserted help-vowel. 

* Since the above was publicly read, I have received the last number of Cur- 
tius' Studien (vol. iv., part 1), and am pleased to see that Brngman in his essay 
" de Gr. linguae productione suppletoria " has hit upon precisely the same idea. 
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So far our way has been tolerably clear. We have been 
able to trace a part of the w-stems to primitives in oFo and 
the rest to primitives in afo, or at least to ajo or aao- Let us 
now see how far we may be justified in similar conclusions 
respecting the remaining words of this declension. 

Aaywc hare has the collateral form Xayog, used by Herodotus 
and even by Sophocles, and generally in the Koivi]* Aayoc is 
the simplest possible formation. Whether the root Xay be 
identical with the Sanscrit la'gh (Gothic laikan would seem 
to point to a primitive lag') and the hare be thus termed the 
" leaper," or with Xay in XayapoQ, and the word thus signify 
the " lank one " does not concern us. Here indeed it might 
seem as if the w in \ayi>Q were a mei'e lengthening of the o. 
But the Homeric Xaywoc disproves this supposition. This 
form, which was not confined to the Epic language, but was 
a favorite one with prose writers from Aristotle on, cannot 
possibly be the same formation with \ay6i- It contains cer- 
tainly an amplified stem. That this is Xayo-Po is suggested 
by the derived adjective Xayfoc, which looks as if it were 

Xayo-fjoQ. Aaywoc is tO Xayiioe aS ^woc tO fwoj'. Of COUrSC 

we shall derive our Attic Xayiic from Xaywoc rather than from 

Xayog. 

"A^wc, the name of' the well known mountain, is in Homer 
uncontracted 'a^owe. Here Etymology leaves us altogether in 
the lurch ; we can only conjecture a primitive 'aBoPoc, of which 
an additional hint is perhaps furnished by the adjective 'a^Soc, 
Aesch. Agam., 276, the orthography according to Eustathius. 
Hardly more perspicuous is the proper name Mivue, which like 
iraTpu)c and &\mq follows the third as well as the second declen- 
sion. Here we have not even an uncontracted form to guide 
us ; but the adjective Mivmot would favor the conjecture;of a 
form Mtvofos. The name of the small island Micwa might 
well be a form of the same. 

Returning to our words in ewc ; the substantive izepiveiaQ su- 
pernumerary, ship-passenger, leads us to a stem -n-epi-vaf-o, in 
which we see the stem of vav-e augmented by a suffix o. A 
more serious variation of stem in the latter part of a oom- 

* Athenaeus 400. 
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pound word meets us in tlie adj. //SwKpews well-flavored, having^ 
agreeable flesh. The substantive ),-pEac (Homeric gen. Kpu&v) 
is reduced by the aid of kindred tongues to the stem KpePjac. 
Our ,)dvKpetoe shows however a sliorter stem KpePjo (older 
KpaFjo), and that this stem is no imaginary one, but repre- 
sents in truth the older form of the word, is made evident by 
the Sanscrit Icravja-^m, ^ raw flesh,' Lithuanian krauja-s,^ blood,' 
and Gothic hraiv, 'dead body' the stem of which is hraiva, 
which stands for hravja.* Perhaps indeed Kpia neut. plur. 
regular in Homer is the plural of a Koiov. With this ydOicpewe 
may be compared some compounds of xp^oc, as a^toxofwc, which 
follow the Att. 2d decl. and show a stem xp^w instead of xp"c • 
Kiihner assumes that xp^c stands for xpifot, on what evidence 
I know not. 

With regard to the Attic ?wc, Epic fii>e, I will hero only re- 
mark that the primitive a fog is amply attested by the Aeolic 
and Doric forms. We shall speak more particularly of this 
word below. The Aeschylean adjective icparaiXewc stoni/ is in- 
teresting in its relation to the well-known anomalous substan- 
tive Xaae stone. KparaiXewc leads ui, according to the estab- 
lished analogies, to a nominative Xaoc, of which the genitive 
Xaov is found in Soph. Oed. Col. 195. Comparing Xtuc, Xtuw 
etc., we see the stem of the word to be Xafo. The vulgar 
forms Xdac (Xdc), ace. Xaa»' (Xd»'), gen. Xdoc, nom. pi. tXdc etc. 
are difficult of analysis, but most of them may perhaps best 
be referred with Kiihner to a stem Xafa^. 

Of the proper names in -apewg some admit a conjecture as 
to their formation. The clearest is TwSapewc with its many 
collateral forms. The root is tud (Lat. iund-o') whence first 
Tvvdapug, formed like (m/iapoe, (iXaPtpog. This means of course 
striker, thtuster, and would seem to have been one of the 
forms of the proper name ; its counterpart Tyndarus occurs 
in Latin writers, and the patronymics TwZapiQ, TwdapiSi/t, are 
to be referred to it. Mostly however longer forms are in use ; 

Tvydaprje, TuvBapeuig, TvvSapeos, perhaps even TvvSapevs. TvvSap€ws 

and Tvydapsoc are evidently identical, and point to a Tw>'2d|0£/oc 

* Just as stem haila for halja = Sanscr. hdja. 

4 
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or something similar. As Twhapttot from TwlapoQ, so is Bpiapewc 
formed from the adj. jipiapog. 'Au.j>iapeios, also 'AfKpiapaos, seems 
to be derived from apa curse, prayer ; that the suffix is /o can 
hardly be proved. 

Tlie adjective irXt'wc full finds its primary form in the Ho- 
meric TrXtjoc. Here there is no evidence that f ever was 
present. The i in its consonantal form J has, as in Sifiveioe, 
produced the effect of f in lengthening the foregoing vowel. 
Another adjective i&'ikeote, poetic "iXaog (also sometimes (Xaoc). 
The Lesbians said tXXaoc, tiie double x having doubtless arisen 
from assimilation. But one etymology of this word has, so far 
as I linow, been proposed ; that of Gerth in Curtius' Studien, I. 
2. 217, who assumes a form la-Xafo-e and refers it to the root 
is, ' wish.' The word would then signify well-wishing. To this 
may be objected, not so much the rough breathing in I'Xewc for 
that is often of secondary origin, but the £ in the Aeolic 
eXXa^i = 'iXn^i. Then too IXapde cheerful, gay, Gerth himself 
confesses to be nearly related, and its meaning does not accord 
well with the notion of wishing. Both adjectives would, I 
tliink, explain themselves better from the root (rfeX glow, be 
brig/it (Curt. Etym., p. 503), and for tXtwc we might suppose 
a formation afeXja-fo-s or something similar. But this con- 
jecture rests on too little evidence to be worth much.* 
Little plainer is the proper name Iltrtwc in Homer, doubtless 
signifying rwsAer, /iasfewer, from root irer; the form Iltra/oc 
is however presumable. The island-name Kiwc (Ionic Kt'oc?) 
may be reasonably referred to a Ka/oc ; compare the adjective 
K^Vof, just like Kweoc- ThatKtwc is merely a dialectic variation 
of Kdwe> Kaic, I suggest, but do not assert. 

The compounds of dpag, excluding those which take the t- 
form in the genitive, as ikepwQ, SiKcptoToc, follow the Attic 2d 
decl. ; v\l/iKtpii>g, v\ptK£pio ; aKtptoe, axtpu) ; these may be plausibly 
explained from the adjective Kepaog, wliich is doubtless Ktpafde 

*Brugman in the dissertation above cited, p. 119, essays, following a hint 
of Ahrens (de Dial. I., p. 284), to bring all these words, with iXdi«coy/ai, etc., into 
connection with salvus, salvere. He will have UijSi = salve, and then, I suppose, 
iXao-MirSai Tdy Mr will be to wish him good health ! In this he will scarcely find 
many followers. Ahrens was more cautious : it was only by separating AXoSt 
from the other forms that he proposed to connect it with ov\e and saive. 
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= cervus. The relation of this to Kipae witli its double stem 
Kepae and xepar, I caunot with certainty make out. Moreover 
the accent of these proparoxytone compounds is not quite 
clear. In this connection may be mentioned yc\o>s laugliter 
and ipu)? love, which occasionally show forms of this declen- 
sion ; as however some critics question their autiienticity, or 
at least their antiquity (Bekker rejects them from Homer), 
tiiey stand under some suspicion. 

Tlie proper name TaXus may be considered as a contraction 
(witli change of accent) of TaXads, which itself appears as a 
proper name. TaXafoi is thought to be the old form. Tv^wc 
whirlwind is also the name of a giant, who has besides the 
appellations TvfUv and uncontracted Ti/^auv, whence we may 
fairly suspect that Tu^wc is in like manner contracted from 
Twi^adc = Tv(j>aPoe. The proper name 'lapwc* may be com- 
pared with the late Attic UpeMe = lepeiie ; f both have tlie 
stem hpcfo = lapafo, namely the stem of Upevg augmented by 
an 0. As hpog, Icpeve, 'lapu>£ are to each other, so the three 
names of the same fish, opfoc, op(pevc, opij)^- OXt'wci the name 
of a certain water-plant, is Attic for Ionic ^XoOc: one probably 
stands for (j>\afo£ and the other for <l>\ofoe, and both are doubt- 
less to be referred to root ^Xu, in regard to which see Curt. 
Etym., p. 282. "Axpcc and a few similar compounds of xpoa 
stand alongside of axpoug etc. Tlie adjective ffwc safe is 
plainly contracted from o-aoc, a-ooe, o-woc. There are no furtiier 
indications, but we are naturally led to suspect irafog ; <r ^'f w 
would then explain itself as aoP-ti^w. KaXwc cable is Attic for 
vulgar KaXos, and we may suspect that they sustain the same 
relation to one another as Xaydc, Xaywc ; TwBapos, TwSupEwe, etc. 
*«wc a plant, Tiwc the city-name, ra<5f tlie name, probably of 
foreign origin, of the peacock, and a few obscure proper 
names complete the list so far as my knowledge goes. 

The result of our inquiries is that the words of tlie Attic 2d 
deci. are to be traced, so far as their origin is traceable at all, 
to forms of the o- declension ending in aoe J and woe ; that 

*'lap6s is Doric for Upts. 

t Choeroboscus ad Theodosium, Bekker, Anec. Ill 1197. 

tin one or two cases ijoj (from «/os or ejos) seems probable as intermediate 
step between aros or ajos and eus: thus jrXfws from tiMos, irXejos, and only re- 
motely from irXaj'of. 
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the forms in euiQ and owe are derived from these by a shifting 
of quantity from penult to ultima, and those in wc impure by 
contraction. We saw moreover that wos was uniformly trace- 
able to an older ofoQ, and in like manner aoc, in most instances, 
to an older aFog, in a few to ajoe or afjoQ, in one to aaoQ. These 
■words fall therefore to all intents and purposes into the same 
category as the contracts of the second declension. They are 
only the same fundamental forms differently treated. As 
from root irXv we get ttXo/oc, ttXooc, TrXoiic, so from root kv we 
have KoFos, kwvq, K<Dc or Kowg. 'Aylipaig has as good a right to a 
place among the paradigms of contract forms as apyvpovc. 

A word or two is all that is necessary on the inflection. 
The oldest authenticated form of the gen. sing, is seen in the 
Homeric Uereioo for neraoio. The I drops out after the long w 
just as after tlie long a of the 1st decl., 'ArpeiSHo. In II. 14, 
489, the genilive of UriveXtive is according to the vulgar read- 
ing TlriveXeow ; for this Beutley and Bekker read IljjvtXewo, which 
is probably right. Others of these genitives are cited by 
Choeroboscus.* The accusative plural, as vtws, we shall of 
course not suspect of having lost a v, but derive directly from 
ctw-co. The neuter plural avi>yeu> is for avwyfci through the in- 
fluence of the other cases. The ace. sing, should of course 
properly end in wv; of the form without v we sliall speak 
anon. 

The accent of these words is in many points unsettled, the 
statements of the ancient grammarians being contradictory 
and the usage of the manuscripts inconsistent. All agree 
that the ending ewe allows the tone to recede to the antepe- 
nult, and that the accentuation of the nominative of bary- 
tones remains in all the cases : MectXtw, ayfip^, but MtvtXa^, 
ayrtpaif. Not SO howevcr in the Epic genitive ; Iliji/fXewo, 'A^- 
Spoytwo. As to nouns in owe the general usage regards them 
as paroxytones, though some write "A^owe, yaXows, at least in 
nom. and ace. Of the oxytones those in £w?, it is certain, re- 
tained the acute even in gen. and dat.; why it is hard to say. 
Oxytones in wc impure, though often accented like those just 

*nt()i T6vav, Bekker, Anec. III., p. 1223, 
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mentioned ought probably to have the circumflex in the gen- 
itive and dative ; Xaywe, XaytS, etc. : some ancient authorities 
would have us even write Xaywc, dp^wc in the nominative, in- 
correctly, however. Tu^we may perhaps be right. The peris- 
pomena should retain their circumflex throughout. Here 
belong the monosyllables except ^«4e (from ^woc), also ra&Q. 
The accent of the numerous foreign proper names in wj, as 
laiJLUQ, 'ivapbic, ^cKidi, is extremely uncertain. 

But our treatise would by no means be complete without 
some notice of the many })oints of contact between the Attic 
second declension and other forms. As to the duplicates 
Xaywc Xayde, KoKwg KoXog, etc. we have thought ourselves justi- 
fied in assuming the Attic forms to have amplified stems, 
formed from tlie common ones by the addition of some suffix 
as fo. But there are, beside these, interclianges of form be- 
tween the Attic second and the third declensions. It is now 
a well established principle that cases of heteroclisis and 
metaplasm have in general their origin in diversity of stem- 
formation ; that tliey are traces of a period in the iiistory of 
the language when tiiere was great luxuriance in the use of 
formative elements ; a period of extended polymorphism of 
derivatives, such as every one must acknowledge to have been 
a leading ciiaracteristic of the pre-Hellenic tongue. The 
plainest proofs of this are to be found in tlie Homeric poems ; 
the mxiltiformity of the Epic dialect finds its explanation only 
in the supposition of a still greater multiformity in earlier 
times. Tims, for example, the Epic forms of vmz pohit un- 
mistakably to a time when three nominatives, vide, iiVc, vlevc, 
from three different stems, existed, each with full flexion, side 
by side. Tiie difference of stem may consist in the inter- 
change of one suffix with another Qeafio, lea^ar'), or the addi- 
tion of suffix to suffix {yovv, yovFar). Thus, among other 
cases already considered, we saw the stem Kptag alternating 
with a shorter stem Kpeo or Kptw. Collision of vowel-stems with 
r-stems is less frequent ; yet a case is aXwc, which has rarely a 
gen. akiavoQ. But by far the most important of these substi- 
tutes for the Attic second decl. is the form of declension of 
the word ^pwc. In no less than three of the words which we 
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classed under the Attic 2d decl. we found the flexion in -woe, 
-(oi,-u)a alternating wiili the other; these were aXwe, MtVwc, 
Trarpwe. We saw that in n-arpwe the 2d decl. was certainly the 
original form, and it is presumable that the same is true of 
aXwe and Miviog. Now the accusative sing, of ijpwc and the 
words declined like it often suifers contraction : ijpio is quite 
as common in Attic as rjpuja. Just so the accusative a\w, 
which occurs as well as aXwc, is a contraction of aXwa and is 
to be referred to the 3d-declension form of the word. Here 
evidently is the explanation of the numerous accusatives of tlie 
Attic 2d decl. without y, as Xayd,* Kw, Kiu>, "aSw, etc. These 
accusatives are to be regarded as having passed over into the 
third declension. Of course it is not necessary to presume 
in all these cases that a complete inflection like vpoe existed 
at any time : the analogy of aXwe and words really admitting 
such inflection would favor the extension of these accusative 
forms to other words, and so Xayw, Kfii, etc., might be compared 

to Attic Arino(T^cvriv and Herodotean hinrorea. 

But not only do words of the Attic 2d decl. thus show 
third-decleusion forms, but conversely, some words which 
from preponderance of usage are referred to the 3d declension 
still show in good writers forms of the Attic 2d decl. Mrirpwe 
maternal uncle cannot possibly be separated from irarpwe, and 
though it very seldom exhibits forms of the 2d decl., yet they 
occur ; the ace. firirpwv, and the dative (in Pindar) fidrpf. Of 
course we shall class the two words together ; it is mere acci- 
dent that one has retained more fully than the otiicr the 
earlier inflection. Even rip^g, the representative word of its 
class, shows second decl. forms well authenticated ; the gen. 
vp<^, dat. ijpf, ace. ijpiDv. It is plain that the line is nowhei'e 
to be strictly drawn between the Attic second declension and 
the words like rip<»s of the 3d decl. Now what is the forma- 
tion of these third-declension words ? The oblique cases ijpwoi 
etc. show that a consonant has been dropped from the end of 
the stem. I see no reason to doubt the conclusion already 
arrived at by Curtius,f with the word n-arpwe as a clue ; 

* Athenaeus (9,400) says that this ace. yyas written " x<^P''s "" •■ «<•' Trcpicirajii- 
«i)j ". This confirms our theory, since the other ace. \aydv was doubtless oxytone. 
t Edauterungen zu meiner Schulyrammatik, p. 50. 
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namely, that these words have /-stems. On what ground 
Kiihner rejects tliis theory I cannot imagine ; he does not 
substitute any other. We see therefore that xarpw? of the 
2d dccl. has a stem warpofo ; of the third, a stem Trarpof ; that 
is, the stem of the second-declension forms differs from that 
of the third-declension forms by the plus of an o. Further- 
more it is evident that in the cases narpu)^ and urtrpi^? the stems 
xarpoFo and firirpoFo are the original ones, of which warpof and 
firirpoF are shortened forms. For that the stems in F are a for- 
mation existing independently of the longer forms in Fo, we 
are disinclined to believe, since this would necessitate the as- 
sumption of a secondary suffix / or w, a thing unheard of. 
Moreover if there were a real original stem varpoF it is not 
easy to see why the nominative should not be warpovs like fiovg. 
What is established for Trarpw? and nf/rpio? may be foirly as- 
sumed for Mivivs, aXios and ijpios. It is therefore extremely 
probable that the stems MtvoF, aXoF, fipoF are in some way 
shortened from MivoFo, hXoFo, fipoFo ; that is, that the second 
declension forms are hero too the original ones, the others 
being of secondary origin. This result immediately excites 
a suspicion that the few remaining words declined like ijpojg 
may have a like origin. Nor does this suspicion appear to 
lack confirmation. The remaining words are Tp<is, Sfid>g, 5wg. 
Of S/xiij slave the second-declension form actually exists in 
Hesiod (Op. et Di. 430, 470) in the uncontracted state Sfi&os. 
Choeroboscus cites tliis, and also TpHos. A^uw; is etymologi- 
cally clear : it is from root Sa^i with Fo ; dfio-Fo-?. ew? Jackal 
viewed in the light of these other words appears to be identi- 
cal with the adjective So6g swift, that is %F'o?, from root -&v. 
The apparently irregular accent of the genitives Tpixav, S/iuxov, 
5uib)v explains itself if we view them as from the nomina- 
tives TpoJoS, 2/iwos, vwos. 

We are thus led to tlie conclusion that ijpws and all tlie 
words declined like it are but mutilated forms of words of the 
second declension ending in oFo-g. They are as it were estrays 
from tlie Attic second declension. Such an abridgement of a 
vowel stem is not unheard of in Greek : it has been shown to 
have taken place in other words, and must hereafter, I think, 
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be assumed to a still greater extent when we come to study 
carefully the genesis of the numerous classes of consonant- 
stems ill Greek. It occurs also in Latin. I refer to Bopp's 
Vergl. Grammatik,IlI., p. 421, Schleicher's Compendium, pp. 
438 and 453 ; and in particular, Angermann in Curtius' Stu- 
dien, III. 1, 117. Most frequently t final disappears : stem 
rvKT, Indogermanic nakti : so the suffix r»jr = Lat. tat has arisen 
fro-u tdti. So too stem ypav, originally, according to Curtius, 
yepaPi. Still Others in Latin, ment(i'), sacerdot(i), etc. More 
difficulty is at first sight presented by the I'ejection of an open 
vowel, because the change in stem involves a material change 
in inflection. Yet examples even of this are not wanting. 
With regard to a number of <c-stems, it can be shown by the 
evidence of the cognate tongues that the k has arisen from 
the suffix Ko, originally ha. Examples are a\(6n-)j^, oprvi,, 
fivp^riS, ; also (j>v\a^, the more primitive ^uXokoc being here ac- 
tually preserved. ^v\a^ and <pv\aKos are as S^(As and BixHos, 

The feminine form corresponding to this class of nouns is 
that of the well-known words ^x*^' "'f'^''', etc. Curtius,* tak- 
ing.simply the dialectic forms of these femininos as data, has 
assigned to them stems ending in oPi, the feminine of ofo. 
Although other grammarians have dissented from this view, 
yet the grounds on which Curtius bases his conclusion seem 
to me in themselves sufficient, and when we consider, what 
Curtius himself points out, that to Trarpwc, /nijrpwe, rjpwQ corres- 
ponding feminines really exist in the proper names UoTpd, 
Mi}rp(u,'H|Oia, the results separately arrived at in regard to the 
two classes of words are mutually confirmatory. 'Hpci, there- 
fore sustains (so far as formation of stem is concerned) the 
same relation to vp(oe which ^vpte does to Bovpo?, Kopwvie to 
Kopwvoe. Of course others of tiiese masculines may form a 
feminine by changing fo into fja '■ so S^w^, that is Ifio-Fja. 

One more word claims our attention ; we have reserved it for 
the last, on account of its peculiar difficulty. It is the femi- 
nine ri<hi dawn, Attic twg. In the Epic language as in nearly 
all the dialects the word follws ail&; in declension, and so 



' Erlduterungen, loc. cit. 
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belongs unquestionably to the ir-stems ; moreover the com- 
pound £W(7-^opoc leaves no doubt that the o- belongs to the stem. 
The etymology of »)we is as clear as that of any Greek word. 
The root is us, from wliich, by suffix as, is derived in Sanscrit 
the feminine stem ushas " dawn." This with the China 
amplification gives us ausas, Graeco-italic ausos* The first 
8 drops out in Greek, leaving stem avoe (wlience Aeolic oJiwc) 
or afoc, from which Doric aPwQ, aa»e, Ionic r;wc. Now the 
Attic cwc distinguishes itself in three particulars from ^a>c: 
it has a different accent, it has irregularly admitted the 
rough breathing, and it follows the Attic second declension 
except in the ace. sing., which is always 'io. It is I think 
commonly held by grammarians of the historical school, that 
tlie Attic forms of the word are due to a mere blunder, and 
that the word originally belonged only to the <T-declension. 
But evidence is not wanting tliat other forms of the stem 
were known to the Greeks. There are pretty plain indica- 
tions that an afa, afae, etc., of the first declension was in use 
among the Boeotians, and a corresponding ava, avag among 
the Lesbians. On these forms see Ahrens, de Dialectis, I. pp. 
121 and 206. It is not impossible that there should have 
been beside the a stem also an o-stem, afo, from which twc 
would come as Xfwe from \afo. The prototype of this stem 
afo would be ausa or usa, and we find in reality a Sanscrit 
stem usha beside the ushas mentioned above. I am there- 
fore inclined to recognize in Greek three stems ; afa, afo, afos. 
Finally, we may remark that this form of declension is not 
peculiar to the Attic dialect, but has received its name from 
its being most extensively employed by Attic speakers and 
writers. To the Aeolic dialects it is, so far as I know, quite 
foreign. The Dorians employed only a few of the contracted 
forms, and these chiefly in proper names ; Kwe, TaXwc, etc. 
The Epic language admits a few contracts ; aylipuic, v\plKepwQ, 
fiif, (Twc : of the forms with shifted quantity it is very chary, 
admitting them only in proper names ; 'AytXtwc (also 'Aye'Xaoc), 
'aSowc, Kowc, etc., and the shigle appellative yaXowc. The 

* Lat. aurora, i. e. ausosa — Sanscr. ushdsd. 
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usage of the Elegiac and Iambic poets does not differ in this 
respect from the Epic. Herodotus has in proper names both 
classes of forms ; MtVwc, "A5a»c, Srj/o-fXtwe ; very rarely in ap- 
pellatives ; warpwc, Xfibv. The Athenians exhibit on the con- 
trary a predilection for these forms. With reference to the 
words in twc = aoQ it has been shown that the form in twe be- 
longed to tlie conversational every-day language, that that in 
aoc on the other hand bore with it a certain dignity and hence 
was affected by the tragic poets. Aristophanes uses the for- 
mer invariably in common dialogue, the latter in serious 
choral strains or in passages in which he travesties the stilted 
diction of the tragedy. 



ADDENDUM. 



In stating that Trarpwe is unknown in the uueontracted form, 
I overlooked the form irarpwoe cited along with XayoioQ in Arca- 
dius TTcpl t6v(ov, lib. V., p, 42 of Barker's edition. 

I take this opportunity of adding another passing remark to 
what I have said above (p. 25) about \aag stone. The gen. 
sing. Xdo<;, dat Xav, as well as all the dual and plural cases, are 
never resolved, hut the accent of the gen. and dat. shows them 
to have once been trisyllabic. The ancients so understood 
them (Bekker Anec. III. p. 1219 ; Arcadius, p. 128) and 
agree in representing Xaaoc etc. as the original forms. Ac- 
cordingly XaPae is probably the stem of these cases. But what 
of Xaae, Xdav ? These can come regularly from no consonant, 
stem. Curtius (Erlaut. p. 66.) derives them from stem XaP 
and thinks tlie short a to be merely " eingedrungen zur leich- 
teren Bildung des Norn, und Ace. Sing." Is it not more rea- 
sonable, following the hint afforded by the form Xaov, to 
consider them real 2d decl. forms, phonetic variations of 
Xdoc, Xdov ? The Dorians made MtvlXae out of MtviXaog, prob- 
ably through an intermediate stage MtctXaac ; just so tlie suc- 
cessive forms Xdoc, Xdac, Xde, are possible. 



